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as a congeries of behaviour items, which varied in their depend-
ability, but were significant for personality largely in terms of their
dependability. . . . Personality was about like a child's kinder-
garten Christmas tree, an outline with designs and decorations
of different shapes and sizes and colours pasted on. At the same
time, there has been a great deal of discussion about the cwhole
personality3 in all the social sciences, yet the task of obtaining
research data which would permit of a scientific approach to the
whole personality, using statistical methods, has been so formid-
able as to frighten away most investigators.. . . Overt behaviour
may appear at different times and with different meanings for the
personality; therefore, psychological consistency (from the point
of view of the organism) does not necessarily produce statistical
or logical consistency from the point of view of the observer."
In her study she has made a valiant attempt to devise means of
observing all the complex facts, not merely of the children's
attitudes to her special topic, which is that of sympathy, the
response to a distress situation in another child, but the inter-
relation between this behaviour in the qjiild at a given age and that
of the group of children among whom he is playing. She has
devised a series of experimental and observational methods which
are certainly much more adequate to the complexity of the facts
than anything else which has been done. She studies sympathetic
behaviour in cross-sections in the groups as a whole and then in
individuals, and she attempts to consider sympathetic behaviour
as an aspect of individual personalities seen as wholes, in addition
to the usual study of individual differences relating to age and sex.
Personalities are studied genetically also, to bring out develop-
mental factors and processes of growth; and finally she observes
personalities as far as possible in their contexts, the context of the
immediate situation and that of the culture as a whole.
Murphy found, after a great many records had been taken
in-various ways, that the degree of sympathy or co-operation or
fear or aggressiveness which the children showed was valid only
at the time the test was made and in the situation observed; there
is no way of arriving at a general trait of aggressiveness or fear
or sympathy or co-operation which will be valid for all situations.
For example, one little girl, Beulah, who during one year was
the youngest of the children in her group, had a low rank on all
the social responses but a high fear score. The following year,
when she was one of the older children of another group, all her